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Farms for Veterans—How Many, What Kind? 


At least 800,000 war veterans, sample studies indicate, may want farms. 


How much land is avail- 


able? What issues affecting land policy and rural social policy in general are involved? 


The Information and Education Division of the War 
Department has learned, by sample studies, that perhaps 
800,000 to 1,000,000 men wish to take up, or resume, farm- 
ing as their vocation after the war. This number is less 
than the number of persons from farms now in the armed 
services—about 1,500,000 men. Some members of the 
armed forces who previously lived in towns and cities are 
among the persons who indicate that they will wish to 
seek a livelihood on the land. 

Not so easily determined is the probable proportion of 
the approximately 3,000,000 persons now working in in- 
dustrial plants, who came from farms and will want to 
return. Many thousands of young farm people, now 
below the age for military service, may plan to farm in 
the early postwar years. In addition, some farmers now 
on uneconomic units, i.e. farms too small or having poor 
land, will try to improve their lot by purchasing new land 
nearby or moving to farms better than they now have. 
Thus there seems to be no doubt that the agricultural 
communities will be called upon to offer, or create, voca- 
tional opportunities for many returning veterans and 
others. 

What will be the probable resources, actual and poten- 
tial, in the rural communities for the creation of these 
opportunities ? A declining farm population has produced 
an unprecedented volume of food and fiber. Would in- 
creasing the pressure of population on land jeopardize 
net only the opportunities of veterans but also those of 
the people who are engaged in farm production during the 
present war? 

There is much sentiment for giving preference to veter- 
ans. But other groups in the community need the same 
kind of credit or other assistance as will many veterans. 
Already a big issue has arisen in connection with the dis- 
posal of lands which were purchased by the armed services 
for the extensive training and maneuvers of our troops. 
Half of the lands are no longer needed for these purposes 
and are to be sold. Many say that veterans should have 
priority; others just as much interested in rural welfare, 
say that the farm families who once occupied those lands 
should have the first opportunity to return to them. How 
shall these several rights be reconciled ? 


How Many New Farms? 


There is little good land for cultivation outside of the 
boundaries of the existing farms. Therefore the veterans 


and others will obtain good lands largely by rental or pur- 
chase of soil now a part of agricultural plant of the nation 
(New lands might be made suitable for farming by rec- 
lamation and other methods, as noted below.) What 
will be the sources of farms for new operators? Members 
of the staff of the Division of Land Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture have made the following estimates : 

1. Many older farmers have postponed retirement be- 
cause of the unprecedented need for war production. This 
may mean that as many as 220,000 farmers will retire at 
war’s end. But many of these farms are earmarked for 
returning sons. And about half of the farmers who cus- 
tomarily retire have been living on farms which produced 
crops valued at less than $600 in 1939. These cannot 
be regarded as farms adequate for maintaining a good 
standard of living. Within a few years after the war, 
retirements will probably go on more slowly than at war's 
end—probably 50,000 a year only. 

2. Normally, numerous farms are placed on the market 
by persons who wish to change occupations, because they 
do not have the health requisite for farming, or for other 
reasons. Sales by estates or by absentee owners will 
probably add somewhat to the new opportunities for pos- 
sibly 50,000 to 60,000 persons in the years after the war. 

3. Many of the present farms could be improved by 
clearing woodland, drainage, irrigation, and by following 
approved soil conservation practices. Probably 100,000 
of our low-income farms could be considerably improved 
by these methods, but labor and money would have to be 
expended in the process. 

4. Surplus military land will be available. It appears 
that the War and Navy Departments have bought 7,000,- 
000 acres of farm land from private owners since 1940, 
and that about 3,500,000 acres of this total may be suitable 
for farm use. This acreage would make possible about 
8,000 “family-size” farms. 

5. New lands might be opened, if the condition of the 
national economy warranted it. Probably 40,000,000 acres 
of suitable new land could be made tillable, but only by 
heavy governmental expenditures and a lapse of consider- 
able time for carrying out the irrigation projects necessary. 
By these methods 250,000 new family-type farms could 
be developed over a period of years. For the immediate 
postwar years a maximum figure of 125,000 might be con- 
sidered practical. 

Taking account of all five sources, the opportunities to 
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purchase new farms will probably number only 400,000 
to 450,000 at best for the “early postwar years.” 


How Many Farms Do We Need? 


No one can say precisely how many farms we need. We 
might have a total of only 5,000,000 farms instead of the 
approximately 6,000,000 reported in 1940. We might 
have 9,750,000 farms. The total farm population might 
thus be about 25,000,000 persons or 45,000,000 persons. 
It will depend upon such factors as foreign demand, the 
volume of urban employment, the prevailing costs of farm 
production, the rate of technical changes, and the demands 
of farmers themselves with respect to their own standards 
of living. Let us assume a volume of production and a 
farm income equivalent to the average for the several years 
prior to this war. Then we would need only 5,000,000 
farms in the nation, provided all the farmers had a standard 
of living comparable with that prevailing during recent 
years in the Corn Belt, relatively the highest of any region. 
But if farmers generally were to have only the barest mini- 
mum of physical and cultural requirements, then the total 
prewar farm income could support 9,750,000 families 
having 45,000,000 persons. Thus the number of farms 
will be largely dependent upon the total adjustments of 
the national economy in the postwar period. 


What Kind of Farms? 


Traditionally, it has been assumed in the United States 
that a farm is operated by a family. The founding fathers 
thought of freeholders as the main elements in the national 
life. Since 1900, however, the trends of American life 
have been toward an increase in the proportion of both the 
very large and the very small farms, and a decrease in 
the proportion of the middle sized family homesteads. The 
family farm has been encountering severe competition. 

There are a number of types of farms in the U. S. A. 
There were 39,073 cotton plantations in 1910, the last 
year for which separate reports were made for this type 
of farm. It is believed that the number has declined since 
1910. 

3ig industrial farms, “factories in the fields,” now num- 
ber about 50,000. A great deal depends upon what one 
regards as a “large-scale” farm. These farms are dis- 
tinguished from the cotton plantation chiefly in that the 
labor force is paid in cash wages rather than in a share 
of the crops. They are generally highly mechanized. 

There are about 1,000,000 “subsistence farms” in the 
U.S. These are also called “‘self-sufficing” farms. A 
farm is usually so considered if the value of farm products 
used by the family amounts to 50 per cent or more of 
the total value of all products grown on the farm. 

There are numerous part-time farms and “rural resi- 
dences” that come within the definition of farms as counted 
every five years by the Bureau of the Census. About 30 
per cent of all farm operators work “off their farms” for 
part of the year. Presumably many veterans may become 
“part-time” farmers, who work in offices or factories part 
or full time, and cultivate land in their leisure hours or 
when industrial or clerical work is not available. 

Finally, there is the family-type farm, still the most 
numerous of all, despite the competition. Family farms 
numbered about 3,751,000 in 1940. No exact description 
can be given of the family-type farms. They vary greatly 
in acreage and output. Generally, however, a family farm 
is regarded as one on which the operator, devoting sub- 
stantially full time to farming operations, with the help 
of members of his family and only a small degree of help 
from paid labor, can make a satisfactory living. Today, 


less than two-thirds of our farms meet this test of a family. 
type farm. 

Should the scales of public policy be tipped so as to 
favor the family-type farm? Much opinion is developing 
in favor of such emphasis. Rural opinion generally rejects 
large industrial farms and the small uneconomic units 
that do not produce a decent living. The Inter-Bureay 
Committees of the Department of Agriculture, when con- 
sidering postwar policy, have declared for legislation that 
favors the family-type farm. This report was digested in 
INFORMATION SERVICE for April 22, 1944. 

In the March, 1945, Land and Home, journal of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference (Des Moines), 
Russell Lord, well-known rural journalist, writes: “Little 
or no room will remain on the land for more farmers or 
part-time farmers unless we recognize, as a national policy, 
that the human and spiritual values outweigh the strictly 
material values, and make earthroom and a living possible 
for more and more people. We can make the room if we 
adopt a determined policy that will—whether you like the 
word or not—subsidise the creation of the ... American 
land pattern we desire. Present laws do much to subsidize 
the opposite. 

“People who believe that the American land must serve 
as the cradle for the race and the national spirit as well 
as a place to do business should fight for a new policy 
that will put the weight of government behind the decen- 
tralization of industry, behind conservation and reclama- 
tion projects, and behind long-range supervised govern- 
mental credit designed to project these trends.” 

In a new Public Affairs Committee pamphlet, Small 
Farm and Big Farm, Carey McWilliams summarizes 
studies of the social and economic conditions in a small- 
farm and a large-farm section of California, made by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The gross value of 
all farm production was almost the same in both places, 
around $2,500,000 in 1940. The two communities differed 
greatly in size of farms, however. In one, the average 
farm had 57 acres and yearly production averaging $3,300 
in value in 1940. In the other, the average farm had 497 
acres with yearly production of $18,000 in value. 

In the small-farm community it was reported that 
juvenile delinquency was almost non-existent—in the 
large-farm area it was serious. Housing was modest but 
generally adequate in the small-farm area, poor in the 
large-farm community. There was no local bank in the 
large-farm community but the small-farm community had 
two. There were two newspapers in the small-farm com- 
munity, none where the farms were large. There were 156 
business establishments in the small-farm community, 60 
in the large-farm district. Social organizations were much 
more numerous in the small-farm community. Thus it 
would appear that there are quantitative data to support 
contentions of those who believe in small family-type 
arms, 


Factors Influencing the Postwar Situation 


One of the most important factors is the recent increase 
in the price of land. In the United States as a whole the 
value of farm real estate per acre increased about 40 per 
cent between 1940 and July, 1944. There is much informed 
opinion to the effect that an inflationary land boom is in 
the making—indeed, it seems to have arrived in a few 
sections at least. Purchases of farm land by city people 
have contributed to the boom. Veterans are thus being 
advised not to buy land if current values are far above the 
prewar “earning capacity” of the land. 

What about renting farms? Unfortunately, leasing ar- 
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rangements are generally very unsatisfactory in most 
parts of the country. Verbal agreements still too fre- 
quently prevail, and make for insecurity. On the other 
hand, a too-rigid long-time contract may prove burden- 
some. The most satisfactory arrangement would appear 
to be one that is written, but provides for flexibility and 
readjustments at intervals. If we are to have elements of 
both security and freedom of action, also self-determination 
and stable community life, it is necessary that at long last 
we give thought to such fundamental matters as reform 
of leasing arrangements. 


How May G.I.’s Buy Farms? 


The G.I. Bill of Rights, the popular name for a federal 
law of 1944, digested in INFORMATION Service for May 
20, 1944, dealing with readjustments of veterans to civilian 
life, authorized loans and services to qualified veterans 
seeking farms. Following is a summary of the procedure 
whereby a qualified veteran may become a farm owner: 

1. If the veteran needs advice about a locality, he may 
go to the Veterans’ Advisory Committee which will func- 
tion in close relationship with the county agricultural 
agent. 

2. When the veteran has decided on the farm or equip- 
ment he wants, he goes directly to a lender, that is, a 
bank, another credit agency or an individual. 

3. The lender then asks the Veterans’ Administration to 
certify the veteran’s eligibility for a guaranteed loan. If 
the Veterans’ Administration so certifies, an appraiser 
will be designated. It is understood that the Farm Credit 
Administration will appraise all land. 

4. If the lender finds the appraisal satisfactory, the 
veteran applies to the Veterans’ Loan Certifying Com- 
mittee, which will be the local county committee of the 
Federal Security Administration. This group reviews 
the application and makes a recommendation to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration which in turn accepts or rejects 
the application. 

The maximum government guarantee of a loan is $2,000, 
which may be one-half of a total loan of $4,000. Guaran- 
teed loans on real estate are limited to 20 years and the 
interest rate is four per cent. In Washington, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has the final responsibility for ad- 
ministering this feature of the G. I. Bill of Rights. 


What Other Measures? 


\What might be done to protect the family-type farm, 
to stabilize tenancy, or to contribute to social stability 


in the postwar period? There follows a brief summary of | 


current proposals being made in farm organization and 
government circles: 

The practice of exempting the homestead from taxation, 
already current to some extent in 12 states, might be more 
widely extended, and thus tip the tax scales in favor of 
family ownership of farms. 

Graduated land taxes might be levied so as to prevent 
further concentrations of land ownership during the post- 
war period. 

Further inflation of land values could be discouraged 
by a graduated tax levied by the federal government on 
profits from the resale of farm real estate, the rate of the 
tax to decrease as the period of time the property is held 
increases. 

Local governments could improve their method of as- 
sessing land, so as to arrive at an index of the long-time 
earning capacity. 

Interest rates on long-term mortgages might be flexible, 
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varying with the net income from farming operations, so 
as to discourage unnecessary foreclosures and losses. 

There might be effective laws that would prevent long- 
term ownership of farms by corporations whose major 
interest is not in farming. In this connection it should 
be noted that there is some opinion opposed to all corpora- 
tion farming. 

There might be publicly sponsored machinery for con- 
ciliation of disputes between debtors and creditors. The 
Farm Security Administration has sponsored such a ser- 
vice for a decade. 

Land might be zoned, so as to discourage settlement on 
uneconomic units. 

Veterans and others desiring to farm should have advice 
and information with respect to local conditions, so that 
the back-to-the-land movement will not result in agricul- 
ture becoming the “dumping ground” for persons 
temporarily not needed in other industry. Especially 
necessary is advice with respect to the capital needed for 
successful farming in a locality. The opinion is widely 
held, that the G.I. guaranteed loans of $2,000 out of a 
total of $4,000 will prove to be too small for starting suc- 
cessful establishments. In some states a minimum of 
$8,000 to $9,000 of capital is recommended for starting 
farming operations. It is being said that if a veteran does 
not have $3,000 to $4,000 of his own, in addition to the 
$4,000 he might borrow, he had better not try to farm 
in most states. 

The Tenant-Purchase Loans of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration might be expanded in volume. The G.I. Bill 
of Rights specifically provides that veterans shall be eligible 
for such loans. These have been made available to about 
10,000 farmers yearly, in amounts averaging about $5,000. 
They have gone only to a highly selected group of people 
whose needs have been studied by local advisory commit- 
tees. But even if the total amount of these loans were to 
be increased to $150,000,000 annually, they would be 
available only to about 30,000 farmers, about 10 persons 
per county throughout the nation. 


What Church Programs? 


The Legislative Committee of the Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian Churches (1751 
N. St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C.), published in the 
March 1 issue of its Washington Report a “Suggested 
Land Policy.” The text is in part as follows: 

“We urge the formulation of a national land policy by 
the Congress. Such a policy should expressly reaffirm and 
declare the historic policy of encouraging and assisting 
families in the ownership of the lands they till. Such a 
policy should also discourage the development of large hold- 
ings, often absentee-owned, which force an ever larger 
number of independent farmers to become tenants, share- 
croppers, or migratory laborers... . 

“|. . We believe that a workable national land policy 
should direct that, in general legislation and operations 
concerned with use of the land: 

“1, Appropriations should be authorized and expended 
only when the interests of national conservation or of 
family-type farm ownership are promoted and protected. 

“2. Agricultural lands now held in federal ownership 
should be disposed of to private citizens only in tracts large 
enough for the adequate maintenance of the farm family, 
and should not be disposed of to private citizens who al- 
ready possess an acreage sufficient for family needs. 

“3. Provision should be made for the orderly retirement 
of submarginal farm lands, for the use of such lands for 
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forestry, recreation, agriculture, or industrial use, and 
for the uniting of small holdings suitable for agriculture 
to form family-type farms. 

“4, On all lands which depend upon federally-financed 
irrigation or flood-control projects, irrigation water in the 
future should be made available to land owners only for 
an acreage sufficient for a family-type farm and not for 
acreage in excess of that area. 

“5. All practicable federal assistance should be given to 
continued and increased operator-ownership of family-type 
farms, through proper financial and informational help and 
guidance.” 

The Commission on the Church and Land Tenure of 
the National Convocation on the Church in Town and 
Country recommended to the session held at Elgin, IIl., 
in November, 1944, “A Family-Farm Program for the 
Rural Church.” The Convocation is held under the 
auspices of the Committee on Town and Country, which 
represents the Home Missions Council, the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches and the International Council of Religious 
Education. The Commission report recommended to the 
churches the development of a public opinion regarding 
the responsibilities of stewardship on the part of those 
who own and till the soil, and also to increase “the ap- 
preciation of the close relationship of family farms to na- 
tional well-being.” 

The Commission recommended demonstrations to show 
the best methods whereby a local church might be helpful 
in promoting family-type farms. It urged local churches to 
study and evaluate the conditions in their own communi- 
ties, and to assist, with other agencies, in the placement 
of veterans and others who want to farm. The Commis- 
sion urged every denomination “to initiate in several local 
churches in various sections of the country a program for 
establishing more family-type farms and, where feasible, 
to encourage the use of church funds for this purpose.” 


A Roman Catholic View 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, executive secretary 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Conference wrote a 
statement on “Postwar Homes on the Land” which ap- 
peared in the American Journal of Economics and So- 
ciology (New York) for October, 1944. Msgr. Ligutti 
said in part: 

“To say that farm boys and girls now in the services 
or war production must be kept from returning to their 
farm homes in the reconstruction period is unjust both 
to them and society. If they want to establish a home on 
the land, society should not force them, directly or in- 
directly, to urban existence or industrial work. 

“The farms should not be used as a dumping ground 
during a period of economic stress, but American intelli- 
gence and ingenuity must be put to work in order that 
living on the land be both desirable and profitable. . . . 

“We advocate that a greater number of families live on 
the land on a part-time or full-time basis. . . . To ac- 
complish that we need social vision—scientific progressive- 
ness, and not the narrow and reactionary conservatism of 
many agricultural economists. 

“The postwar problems of the cities and of industries 
will be more serious than the problems of the countryside. 
Why advocate dumping rural youth into the cities? Do 
the cities want them? Are the cities ready to use them? 
Do we want a totalitarian state to take over and make 
jobs ? Which will enhance human personality or contribute 
to the development of the families? Unemployment and 
wage proletarianism in the cities or a rather simple but 
independent life in the country ? 


“If our American democracy is to continue, we must 
have more small businesses, small factories, small towns, 
small farms, small schools, and small churches. They are 
the warp and woof of a democracy ; they are the backbone 
of Christianity ; they are the brick and mortar of a pro- 


gressive civilization ; they are the cornerstones of a a peace- 
ful world.” 


Related Issues 


The information given above about farms for veterans 
and other aspects of national land policy, is, of course, 
closely related to other social and economic issues. 

There is current discussion of a revision of the “parity” 
formula. Parity means, in lay language, a purchasing 
power for farm products equivalent to that prevailing in 
the years 1910-14. Recently the level of farm prices has 
been about 115 per cent of parity. Some would now use 
as the base the farm purchasing power of 1919-20, which 
was higher than that of 1910-14. Others would move 
away from mathematical concepts and price relationships 
and work toward goals in terms of adequate family income 
and standards of living. 

There are those who advise farm leaders to appeal to 
the great urban public—now much larger than the farm 
public— in terms of the social income. They would stress 
federal funds for public health services, not now available 
in half of our rural counties ; and federal grants in aid for 
rural public education, libraries, etc. Extension of social 
security provisions to farm people has come prominently 
into current discussions. 

In this conection, there is the welfare of farm labor to 
be considered. In prewar years, there were about 3,000,- 
000 farm laborers. They received the lowest wages of 
any large group of workers. They are generally unor- 
ganized. Shall they remain outside of the realm of social 
and labor standards, or is it inevitable that they shall also 
be included in provisions of social insurance, etc. ? 
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